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Then he showed Four 
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Universality In The Human Rights Covenant = MecARTHUR DISMISSAL 


EDITH HANSEN United Nations’ Reaction 


OW can we apply universality as a 

United Nations principle to human 
rights? One way is to emphasize maxi- 
mum opportunity for all nations and 
all interested organizations and indi- 
viduals to contribute creatively to the 
developing world sovereignty of human 
rights. This sovereignty is the growing 
organization of the accumulated, collec- 
tive moral power of all the people of the 
world, dead and living, having ethical 
convictions regarding the rights of 
human beings. “The international com- 
munity,” declares Dr. Charles Malik of 
Lebanon, Rapporteur of the Commis- 
sion on Human Rights, “is prepared to 
recognize and admit that there are cer- 
tain things about man from which 
there can be no appeal whatsoever. 
This means that the State acknowledges 
that there is a law above itself against 
which it may not trespass. The conse- 


quences of this acknowledgment are in- 
calculable.” 


The People's Concern 


“Human rights are the concern of the 
people of the world, and it can safely be 
said that the thought of millions of 
people went into the documents studied 
and prepared by the Commission.” This 
quotation is from These Rights and 
Freedoms, a little book published last 
July by the United Nations Department 
of Public Information. It contains a 
detailed account of United Nations 
achievement in human rights and free- 
doms through 1949. Several chapters 
are devoted to the fascinating story of 
how the Commission on Human Rights 
and the Social, Humanitarian, and Cul- 
tural Committee of the General Assem- 
bly painstakingly endeavored to incor- 
porate in the Universal Declaration of 
Human Rights the noblest convictions 
developed through long ages by peoples 
of many different cultures, experiencing 
various political, economic, and legal 


systems. The story includes a number 
of especially significant illustrations of 
how people’s participation in the World 
Movement for Human Rights has aided, 
and been aided by, the spirit of univer- 
sality. The Dumbarton Oaks Proposals 
contained one reference to human rights. 
Representatives of non-governmental or- 
ganizations convinced the official repre- 
sentatives of governments at San Fran- 
cisco of the necessity of providing more 
adequately for human rights in the 
charter of the United Nations. Also, 
in the Charter it is not the States, but 
“We, the peoples of the United Nations” 
that assume the great responsibility of 
re-afirming faith in fundamental human 
rights, in the dignity and worth of the 
human person, in equal rights of indi- 
viduals and of large and small nations. 
West vs East Seen in Covenant Draft 


Representatives of many nations and 
leaders of several non-governmental or- 
ganizations feel that the draft, First In- 
ternational Covenant on Human Rights, 
does not measure up to the Universal 
Declaration of Human Rights in univer- 
sality of appeal and in moral value and 
power. It is based in scope on a United 
Kingdom draft, comprising what have 
been considered in western Europe, the 
United States, and Canada to be funda- 
mental individual rights and essential 
civil liberties. It was planned to put 
other rights into later conventions and 
protocols. The draft includes methods 
for implementation and ratification. It 
does not provide for any important. con- 
tinuing relationship between the United 
Nations and the operation of the Cove- 
nant. It was to be independent of the 
United Nations, so that it could continue 
even if the United Nations did not. and 
also so that non-participating nations 
could not interfere. The possibility of 
petitions by individuals and non-gov- 
ernmental organizations was rejected. 


(cont'd p. 4, col. 1) 


Giapys D. WALSER 

BY his decision on April 11, 1951, to 

relieve General MacArthur of his 
duties as Unified Commander of the 
United Nations forces in Korea, Presi- 
dent Truman took at least three cour- 
ageous steps toward averting a new 
world war and bringing about a peace- 
ful settlement — long overdue — of the 
Korean conflict. (1) He underlined the 
importance of civilian (government) 
control of foreign policy. A government 
makes its policy. In the event of war, 
the military carry out that policy; (2) 
He restored the confidence of the mem- 
ber states of the United Nations in the 
United States by implementing in action 
the oft-repeated statements that this 
country wants peace and a speedy and 
honorable settlement of the Korean con- 
flict; (3) He created a climate more 
favorable to negotiation by removing 
one of the chief causes of tension and 
division among the countries of the 
United Nations. 

General MacArthur in his statement 
(unauthorized and unexpected) of 
March 24th, in which he proposed dis- 
cussion of a truce with the enemy on 
the battlefield, coupled with an implied 
threat that if the offer was rejected there 
might be an expansion of military op- 
erations to include bombing of Man- 
churian airfields and extending to the 
China mainland; in his letter to Repre- 
sentative Martin and his statement of 
April 5th, favoring the use of Chian 
Kai Shek’s army on the China ideal 
exceeded his authority by initiating a 
new Far Eastern policy which was a 
sharp digression from the United States 
policy, and precipitated the risk of a 
new world war, in which not only China 
but the Soviet Union might be involved. 

Expressions of relief, in the United 
Nations over General MacArthur’s dis- 
missal took various forms. In general 
such countries as Britain, France, the 
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INTRODUCING THE NOMINEES FOR NATIONAL BOARD 


INSTRUCTIONS FOR VOTING 


Please mark twelve (12) names—no more—and mail ballot to Jane Addams House, 2006 Walnut St., Philadelphia 3, Pa., to arrive before 
June 8, 1951. Enclose in an envelope with your name and address and the word “BALLOT” CLEARLY PRINTED in the upper left-hand corner 
of the envelope. Polls close in Cazenovia, Tuesday, June 19, 1951 - 2.00 P.M. Your membership must be verified before ballot is accepted. En- 
velope showing name and address will be destroyed before ballot is examined. 

According to the Constitution, Art. V, Sec. 1, “The National Board of Directors shall consist of national officers, the state presidents, the 
chairmen of standing committees, two members of WILPF, Inc., to be appointed annually by the National Board, twenty-four elected members, 
and such other members (not to exceed 12), as the National Board of Directors may at its discretion add at any time. 

Art. IX, Sec. 1: The elective members of the National Board of Directors shall be elected at the Annual Meeting for a term of two years, 
12 being elected each year. Any member not present at the meeting may vote a duly signed ballot, which must be received before the polls close... 


AMENDMENTS TO THE CONSTITUTION 
Proposed to Annual Meeting 1951 by the National Board 


(Changes are in italics. 


resent wording in parenthesis.) 


1. ART. VIII. DUES. Section 1: Annual dues for members in organized and unorganized states shall be as follows: regular dues, a minimum 
of three dollars (two dollars), fifty cents of which will be used for a year’s subscription to FOUR LIGHTS; special dues for students, fifty 
cents—this fifty cents to be used for a year’s subscription to FOUR LIGHTS. 

2. ART. IV. OFFICERS. Section 1: The officers shall be a president, not more than five vice-presidents, two recording secretaries, a correspond- 
ing secretary (a secretary), a comptroller of the treasury, a treasurer, an assistant treasurer and a treasurer of international funds in the U. S.; 


each to serve for a term of one year. 


3. ARTICLE VII. BRANCHES. Section 2. The Executive Committee of the United States Section shall pass upon the qualifications of all states 
recommended by the National Administrative Secretary or the chairman of the Organization Extension Committee (by the National Organiza- 
tion Secretary) for recognition as state branches of the United States Section. 


NAMES AND BIOGRAPHIES FOR NATIONAL BOARD BALLOT 


WILSON, ALMA (Mrs. E. C.), Minneapolis, Minn. 

Graduate, Vassar 1912; Girl Scout Work in Chicago, 5 years; 
Minneapolis Red Cross Home Service, 5 years; now serving on Board 
of Kate Dunwood Home (under Women’s Christian Assn.). Chairman, 
Minneapolis WIL, 1950-51. 

WENGER, DR. LAVINIA CATHERINE ROOP, Linwood, Maryland. 

Author and teacher; educated in schools of Carroll County, Md.; 
principal and teacher, Baltimore County public schools; teacher, Dela- 
ware junior high schools and Delaware state teachers’ institutes; head, 
department of education, Elizabethtown College, Pa.; director of teacher- 
education work in Catholic liberal arts colleges of Md. - St. Joseph’s, 
Loyola and Notre Dame; member, Nat’] Education Assn., Md. State 
Teachers’ Assn., American Assn. of University Women, Nat’! Business 
and Professional Women’s Club, F.O.R., Baltimore Interracial Fellow- 
ship. Long time an active worker in WIL; summer of 1950 official 
delegate of WILPF to Conference at San Remo, Italy. Also speaker and 
representative at London World Convention of Religions on the Founda- 
tion of Peace. Since returning to America, has given a number of talks 
for the cause of peace and freedom. 


WEIDEMAN, ELIZABETH (Mrs. Frederick G.), Dearborn, Mich. 

Educated Detroit Public Schools; Detroit Teachers’ College; taught 
elementary grades five years; married, three children; taught Presby- 
terian Young People’s Summer Conferences; President, Detroit Story 
Tellers’ League; Social Action Committee, Detroit Presbytery. Lived 
in Japan from March, 1948-February, 1949; while there helped to re- 
organize Japan Women’s Peace Assn. (WIL). Offices held in WIL: 
Chairman Publicity, 1946-7; Chairman Detroit Branch, 1949-51. Also 
member World Fellowship Committee YWCA, and member of League 
of Women Voters and Detroit Teachers’ Federation. 
VOGEL, EDITH (Mrs. Joe), Delaware, Ohio. 

Member of WIL for many years. Served as treasurer and publicity 
chairman of Delaware WIL Branch; worked on many local committees, 
chiefly in refugee work. Attended some National WIL meetings. 


VINOGRADOFF, DOROTHY E. (Mrs. Anatole I.), Baltimore, Md. 

Attended Cleveland College of Western Reserve University (Cleve- 
land), special courses from 1933 to 1939; Business training: Butler 
Business College, Pa. Married. Member: Business and Professional 
Women’s Ciub, The Delphian Society, Dundalk Women’s Club, United 
World Federalisis of Maryland. The WILPF Legislative Chairman for 
Baltimore WIL Branch. 

STEWART, ANNALEE (Mrs. Alexander), Washington, D. C. 

Ordained minister, Methodist Church; taught 11 yrs. at Conference 
of Religious Ed., Northfield, Mass.; International Relations Chairman, 
W.C.T.U. In WIL: Chm. Chicago Branch, 1943-47; Nat'l Pres., 1946- 
50; Member, Consultative International Exec. Com., 1948; Delegate, 
Luxembourg Congress, 1946; Copenhagen Congress, 1949; Nat’l Vice- 
Chairman and Nat'l Legislative Secretary. 

SIMON, EMILY PARKER (Mrs. Albert), Baltimore, Md. 

Educ. Director, West Richmond Friends Meeting, 5 yrs.; Secy., 
Young Friends Fellowship, 3 yrs.; relief work in Spain under A.F.S.C., 
2 yrs.; Exec. Secy., Baltimore Peace Center. In WIL: former Secy., 
Maryland Br., Chairman Policy Com., Member Nat’] Board, 1943-. 
SIGNELL, OTTLIE (Mrs. Lloyd G.), Laurel, Md. 

Local, then State Pres., Rockford College Club, Milwaukee, Wis., 
1940-43. In WIL: Chm. Milwaukee Br., 1944-45; Chm. D. C. Br., 
1946-47; Chm. Committee on Puerto Rico, 1950-. 

RISEMAN, META (Mrs. Harry), Dryden, Mich. 

Teacher, 1925-30, Camp Director, 1940-51; Secy. Detroit Post War 
World Council and Keep America Out of War Committee, 1939-41; Girl 
Scout Leader, 1947-50; Pres., Dryden P.T.A., 1948-49. In WIL: Pres. 
Detroit Br., 1941-43; Pres. Mich. State Br., 1943-46; 50-51; Nat’l Chair- 
man Committee on Anti-Semitism, 1943-46; Nat’l Coordinator of Division 
of Human Rights, 1947-50; Nat’l Board, 1948-50; Vice-President U. S. 
Section, 1 


REA, HELENE C. (Mrs. Robert W.), Devon, Pa. 

Program Chairman, Valley Forge Council of Republican Women, 
1942-44; Member Consultative Peace Council; Pres. St. Vincent’s Aid 
Assn., 1943-45; Women’s Committee, Phila. Forum, 1944; Bd. Member 
Phila. Orchestra Pension Fund. In WIL: Children’s Play Com. of Pa. 
Br., 9 yrs.; Pa. State Bd., 1938-, Chm., International Labor Organiza- 
tion Institute, 1943; Chm., Freedom for India Committee, Pa. State 
Pres., 1945-50; Nat’l] Bd. Member 1944-; Delegate to Luxembourg, 1946; 
Delegate to Copenhagen, 1949. 


PICON, ELSIE L. (Mrs. Josue), Detroit, Mich. 

Nat’! Pres. Women’s International League, 1950. Wife of Peruvian. 
Teacher, social worker, former Michigan chairman, Committee on the 
Cause and Cure of War; Del. to Pan-American Conf., Lima, Peru, 1938. 
Field Secretary for Office of Coordinator of Inter-American Affairs, 
Latin-American Advisor to General Federation of Women’s Clubs; 
member of the P.E.O. Sisterhood. In WIL: Chairman on the Committee 
for the Americas, 1940-45; Delegate to Inter-American Congress at 
Guatemala, 1947; Michigan State Br. Pres. and Vice-Pres. Has acted 
as temporary observer for U. S. Section at U.N. 


PELL, MISS ORLIE, New York, New York. 

Labor Chairman WIL; member of staff, American Labor Education 
Service; War Resister League, Workers’ Education Local, American 
Federation of Teachers, Board of Trustees; former faculty member, 
Dept. of Philosophy, Hollins College, Virginia; member of National 
Board, WIL. 


OLMSTED, MILDRED SCOTT (Mrs.), Philadelphia, Pa. 

Trained social worker, relief worker, France, Germany; Rep., 
Steering Com., N.P.C.; member Com. Post War World Council; Exec. 
Dir., Women’s Committee to Oppose Conscription. In WIL: Exec. 
Secy., Pa. Br., 1922-46; Nat’l Org. Secy., 1934-46; Int’l Exec. Com., 
1938-; delegate to International Congresses, 1926, 1934, 1946, 1949; 
Nat'l Admin. Secy., 1946-. 


NEUMAN, JANET (Mrs. Lester), Washington, D. C. 

Graduated from Normal School, worked in settlement in New York. 
Organized large successful group for Refugees in Washington for 
orientation and Americanization. Course, “Techniques of Radio”, New 
York University, 1942. Publicity Director Anti-Poll Tax Committee, 
1946-48. In WIL since 1943; member, National Board, 1950-. 


MULLER, MAUDE (Mrs. Frederick W., Jr.), Media, Pa. 

Former Teacher Detroit Public School; Pres. Phila. Chapter Nat'l 
League of American Pen Women, 1950-51; Member Bryn Mawr Art 
Center. In WIL 14 yrs.; Pres. Drexel Hill Br., 1948-50; Pres. Delaware 
County Bd., 1949-50; Pa. State Bd. WIL, Nat'l Chm., Art for World 
Friendship, 1949-. 

MOOS, STELLA (Mrs. Joseph), Jenkintown, Pa. 

Social Worker; Trustee Oak Lane Country Day School; member 
Bd. Community Health Center, 1933; Vice-Pres., 1945. In WIL: Chm. 
Membership Com., Montgomery County, Pa.; Pa. Bd., 1926-; Co-Chm. 
Pa. Finance Committee, 1928-; Secy. Nat’l Bd., 1941-; Chm. Peace 
Economy Shop Committee; Nat’l] Exec. Committee. 

McNEILL, MISS BERTHA, Washington, D.C. 

Member Potomac Cooperative League, Wash., D.C., and of Auxil- 
iary Bd. of Rochdale Store No. 2; one of organizers of Nat. Assoc. of 
College Women and of Interchurch Fellowship, Wash., D.C. In WIL: 
Chm., Nat. Minorities Com.; Nat. Nominating Com.; Secy., Nat. Bd.; 
2nd Vice-Pres., Nat. WIL; Delegate to Int’l Congresses, 1937, 1946, 1949. 
McCOMBS, SARAH H. (Mrs. Glen C.), Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Member Nat’l Bd. as chairman of Committee on Stateless and Dis- 
placed persons, 1948-; member of Executive Bd. Pittsburgh Br. WILPF; 
Pres. Pittsburgh Br., 1946-48; Legislative Chairman of Woman’s Alliance 
First Unitarian Church, Pittsburgh; nominee for Director of Pittsbur, 
League of Women Voters. 


KREHBIEL, MISS LEONA, North Newton, Kansas. 

Librarian, Bethel College, 1932-; Reference Assistant, Purdue 
University Library, 1929-32; Vice-President and Treasurer local chapter 
AAUW, 1939-41. In WIL: Member Nat'l Literature Committee, 1945; 
active in local branch. 

KLOPPEL, MISS LILLIAN M., Baltimore, Md. 

A.B. Goucher College, 1917; M.A. Columbia, 1922. Former teacher 
of English and headmistress of Girls’ Latin School, Baltimore. Active 
in work of Lutheran Church, with special interest in tutoring displaced 
persons preparing to resume ministerial duties. In WIL: President of 
Baltimore Branch, 1945; active locally. 

HUNTER, WAVE A. (Mrs. R. C.), Delaware, Ohio. 

Active in work for prison reform, race relations, conscientious 
objectors. In WIL: Has been President of the Delaware, Ohio, Br. and 
active on many committees. A member for many years. Attended a 
number of National Board Meetings. 

GRAVES, OLIVE T. (Mrs. H. A., SR.), Moorestown, N. J. 

Member local P.T.A.; Moorestown Consumers Cooperative (Bd. of 
Directors); YWCA; member Human Relations Council; former mem- 
ber Bd. of Trustees for the Community Center. In WIL: Active member 
for 8 yrs.; served as member of WIL Board of Directors; secretary and 
delegate to Annual Meeting for Moorestown. 

GILMAN, MISS ALICE, New York, N. Y. 

M.A. Boston University, 1937; school psychologist in Westchester 
County, 1940-43; research in ophthalmology toward Ph.D.; Associate 
Director, with Mrs. Eugenie Intemann, of “Washington Square Reading 
Center”, 1943-; Secy.-Treas. Braille Club. In WIL: Secy. Metropolitan 
New York Br., 1950-51; one of the Metropolitan N. Y. Br. most active 
younger members; has been a member for several years. 

CORBIN, LUCILE LIGGETT (Mrs. Robert), Rochester, N. Y. 

Born in Manilla, Iowa; educated in public schools there. B.A., 
Rockford College, 1923; graduate work of U. of W. summers 1923-4, 
and at U. of I., 1924-5. Married in 1924. Taught in high school and 
night school in U.S.A., and in high school in Japan for short periods 
of time. In WIL: active member of the Rochester, N. Y. Branch; 
president of the Branch; appointed to the Nat'l Bd. 1948-51. 
COLLINS, ELVIRA B. (Mrs. Charies Wayne), Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Born, Lowell, Mass.; graduate Lowell High School and Lowell 
Commercial College. Secy.-Treas. of bank 8 yrs.; Civil Service appoint- 
ment to State Teachers’ College, North Adams, Mass., 3 yrs.; organi 
Evening Classes under State Bd. of Education in Current Events, 
Spanish, Cotton Mill processes and calculations, and automobile me- 
chanics, with local teachers in Drury High School; graduate YWCA 
School, New York City; general secy. Nanking China YWCA, 4% yrs. 
In WIL: member for several years; active in Pittsburgh Branch. 
CLEARY, JEANNETTE (Mrs. George C.), Highland Park, Mich. 

Newspaper, advertising, publicity and magazine work, 1922-31; 
social work, 1927-28; sales representative Book House for Children, 
1937-47; Highland Park Council of P.T.A., 1947-50. In WIL: Vice- 
Pres. Detroit Br., 1944-46; Pres. Michigan State Br., 1946-49; Vice-Pres. 
U. S. Section, 1949-; Chm., Nat'l Organization Extension Com., 1950-51. 
BUZZARD, EDITH W. (Mrs. J. F.), Altoona, Pa. 

Wife of a doctor; member Blair County Children’s Aid Society, 
1945-51; Pres., Altoona Civic Symphony, 1939-41; Pres., Blair County 
Medical Aux., 1943-45. In WIL: Vice-Pres. Blair County Br., 1942-47; 
President Blair County Br., 1947-51. 

BRISBANE, KATHRYN (Mrs. Robert H., JR.), Atlanta, Georgia. 

Born, Richmond, Va.; educated in New York City public and high 
schools; graduate of St. Johns University College, Brooklyn, N. Y.: 
Labor Union Organizer and Secy. to the late Sidney Hillman; American 
Labor Party Woman Candidate: 20 Assembly Districts, New York City, 
1942; active in YWCA, March on Washington Movement, and Fair 
Employment Practices Committee in New York City; Exec. Secy. of 
the Girl Scouts Negro Br. Office in Atlanta. In WIL: Active in the 
Adanta Branch and Chairman of the group. 

BRAINERD, MISS HELOISE, Washington, D.C. : 

Graduate of Smith College; spent over three years in Mexico, 
living part of the time in Mexican families; connected with Pan- 
American Union at Washington, 1909-35; author of several articles and 
monographs on cultural interchange in the Americas; official repre- 
sentative of the Pan-American Union to South America in 1928; 
attended the International University Congress in Cuba as Technical 
Advisor, 1930; has visited many South American Republics: Haiti, 
Panama. Cuba, Mexico, Central America and Europe. In WIL: Chair- 
man of the Committee on the Americas; Coordinator of Inter-American 
Work for the U. S. Section. 

BILLINGS. DOROTHY M. (Mrs. Louis F.), Newton Centre, Mass. 


ANNUAL MEETING AND INSTITUTE 
SCHEDULE 


JUNE 17 — JUNE 23, 1951 


SUNDAY, JUNE 17 

3.00 P. M—Meeting of the Executive Committee 

6.00 P. M.—Supper 

7.45-9.15 P.M.—Annual Meeting 
MONDAY, JUNE 18 

8.15- 9.30 A. M.—Leadership Training Course, Dorothy Billings 

9.40-12.30 A. M.—Annual Meeting 

12.45 P. M.—Luncheon 

2.00-4.00 P. M.—Recreation 

4.00-5.30 P. M.—Special Session: “Latin America”; Elsie Picon 

6.00 P. M.—Supper 

7.15-9.00 P. M.—“United Nations”: Gladys Walser, Gertrude Bussey 
TUESDAY, JUNE 19 

8.15- 9.30 A. M.—Leadership Training Course, Dorothy Billings 

9.40-12.30 A. M.—Annual Meeting 

1.00 P.M.—Polls Close 

12.45 P. M.—Luncheon 

2.00-4.00 P. M.—Recreation 

4.00-5.30 P. M.—Institute. Theme: The Development of Our 

Foreign Policy as formulated by the State Dept. 

6.00 P. M.—Supper 

7.15-9.00 P. M.—Institute. The State Dept. and the Public 
WEDNESDAY, JUNE 20 

8.15- 9.30 A. M.—Leadership Training Course, Dorothy Billings 

9.40-12.30—Annual Meeting - Election Results 

12.45 P. M.—Luncheon 

2.00-4.00 P. M.—Recreation 

3.00-5.30 P. M.—Meeting of the New Board 

6.00 P. M.—Supper 

7.15-9.00 P. M.—Institute. The State Dept. and Congress 
THURSDAY, JUNE 21 

8.15- 9.30 A. M.—Leadership Training Course, Dorothy Billings 

9.40-12.30 A. M.—Annual Meeting 

12.45 P. M.—Luncheon 

2.00-4.00 P. M.—Recreation 

4.00-5.00 P. M.—Institute. The State Dept. and United Nations 

6.00 P. M.—Supper 

7.15-9.00 P. M.—Institute. Actual Case Study, How Point 4 Was 

Determined 

FRIDAY, JUNE 22 

8.15-9.30 A.M.—Leadership Training Course, Dorothy Billings 

9.40-12.30 A. M.—Annual Meeting 

12.45 P. M.—Luncheon 

2.00-4.00 P. M.—Recreation 

4.00-5.30 P. M—“WIL International” 

6.00 P. M.—Supper 

7.15-9.00 P. M.—“Legislation”, Annalee Stewart 
SATURDAY, JUNE 23 

8.15-9.30 A. M.—Leadership Training Course, Dorothy Billings 

9.40-10.50 A. M.—Annual Meeting 

11.00-1.00 P. M.—Meeting of the National Board 

12.45 P. M.—Luncheon 


The schedule outlined above omits the names of speakers who will 
lead the discussions because the complete information regarding them 
was not available at the time FOUR LIGHTS went to press. More 
specific details concerning the program are now in preparation and will 
reach you shortly, However, take with you to Cazenovia this issue, 
as a program guide. 


BALLOT 
Polls Close 2 P. M. - Tuesday, June 19, 1951 


WILSON, ALMA 

WENGER, LAVINIA 
WEIDEMAN, ELIZABETH 
VOGEL, EDITH 
VINOGRADOFF, DOROTHY 


00 


HUNTER, WAVE 


McNEILL, BERTHA 
McCOMBS, SARAH H. 
KREHBIEL, LEONA 
KLOPPEL, LILLIAN M. 


STEWART, ANNALEE 
SIMON, EMILY 


GRAVES, OLIVE T. 
GILMAN, ALICE 


Attended Columbia Teachers’ College; mother of two sons; owner 
and manager of business concern for ten years; worked for government 


in Bureau of Labor Statistics; President Auburndale Woman’s Club, SIGNELL, OTTLIE CORBIN, LUCILLE 
1943-45; member Memorial of RISEMAN, META COLLINS, ELVIRA 

ti {W n’s Clubs; member Newton Community Council; director 

gy of Unitarian Church; first Vice-Pres. of Newton L. 
Federation of Women’s Clubs; chairman of the work on migrants of ’ , EDITH 

the Mass. Unitarian Alliance. In WIL: Bd. member, Mass. Br.; PELL, ORLIE BRISBANE, KATHRYN 


OLMSTED, MILDRED SCOTT 
NEUMAN, JANET 
MULLER, MAUDE 


Finance Chairman, Mass. Br.; President, Newton Branch. 

BELL. MARGARET FLEMING (Mrs. Henry J.), Philadelphia, Pa. 
Housewife; United Peace Chest, 1943. In WIL: Member since 

1917; Treas.. Pa. Br., 1947; National Treas., 1947-. 


BRAINERD, HELOISE 
BILLINGS, DOROTHY 
BELL, MARGARET 


ARNETT. KATHARINE McC. (Mrs. John H.), Philadelphia, Pa. MOOS, STELLA ARNETT, KATHARINE 
In WIL: Member Pa. Exec. Bd.; Co-chm. Fin. Com. Pa. Br., 1931- 

49; Phila. Hostel for Japanese AMENDMENTS TO THE CONSTITUTION: 

ber Nat’l Bd., 1945-49; Natl Exec. Com., 1943-; delegate Luxe urg 

Congress, 1946; in charge of Nat’l Finance, 1946-. I—Yes [] No (J 2—Yes (] No) 3—Yes No 


Universality .. . 
(cont'd from first page) 


Only a State would make complaints 
about another State to a commiltee 
elected by the covenanting States. “I 
am humbled now,” commented Dr. 
Malik, “‘by the realization that the work 
on the Covenant is essentially much 
more difficult than the work on the 
Declaration. This is especially true 
under the crushing weight of the pres- 
ent world situation. ... The present 
crisis is whether man is clear as to his 
own universal truth. It is, therefore, 
a crisis of the universal. Whether in 
science, or art, or law, or philosophy, 
or religion, Western man attained his 
highest during the last three thousand 
years only when he claimed and was in 
truth the universal. If the living agen- 
cies of the universal throughout West- 
ern society today should awaken to the 
possibilities of the moment, and, fiercely 
putting aside all lesser things, should 
demand and insist that their govern- 
ments be the dignified and humble mes- 
sengers of that which is essentially and 
universally human, then Western society 
might once again save both itself and 
the world.” 


Concepts Differ on Fundamentals 
Objections made in the Social, Hu- 
manitarian, and Cultural Committee in 
the fall, 1950, debates are expressive of 
different concepts of what is important 
in human rights. The representatives 
of Lebanon argued that there is no 
absolute criterion for fundamental 
rights; some rights may be fundamental 
to certain countries but not to others. 
The representatives of the USSR said 
that a whole series of rights recognized 
in the Universal Declaration of Human 
Rights as fundamental were omitted— 
the economic and social rights. The 
representative of India objected to the 
exclusion of political rights. In the de- 
bate regarding the re-writing of the 
Covenant, representatives of many na- 
tions objected to a proposed special 
provision for federal states. It would 
be undesirable, they insisted, to invoke 
a federal clause in a matter of such uni- 
versal importance as human rights. 
Many opposed a proposal to leave to 
administering nations the responsibility 
of deciding whether the Covenant 
should apply to Trust and non self- 
governing territories. The representa- 
tive of India declared that these rights 
are inherent in the human person and, 
therefore, their application could not 
be made subject to reservations. Many 
favored the granting of rights of peti- 
tion to individuals and groups. Reso- 
lutions adopted by the General Assem- 
bly are summarized by the International 
League for the Rights of Man thus: 
“an improved list of civil and political 
rights; inclusion of economic, social, 
and cultural rights; petitions from or- 
ganizations and individuals as well as 
States; inclusion of non self-governing 
territories of signatory States; study of 
the obligations of federal States in rela- 


tion to their component parts; and con- 
sideration of practical means for en- 
forcing rights.” The Economic and 
Social Council, meeting in Santiago, 
Chile, have discussed the General As- 
sembly directives and transmitted them 
to the Human Rights Commission. 
ECOSOC invited the International La- 
bor Organization, UNESCO, and the 
World Health Organization to send 
representatives to the next session of 
the Human Rights Commission this 
spring in Geneva, to work with the Com- 
mission on the inclusion of social, cul- 
tural, and economic rights. The Com- 
mission is to prepare a revised Covenant 
for the summer session of ECOSOC. 


Cooperative Moral Will 

Universality and participation by 
peoples, groups, and individuals are 
victorious in the General Assembly di- 
rectives. The victory of the direc- 
tives has multiple significance for 
concerned non-governmental organiza- 
tions. The February Bulletin of the 
International League for the Rights of 
Man reports that some Assembly dele- 
gates expressed the opinion that the 
League’s interventions, along with those 
of other NGO’s, were instrumental in 
securing the progressive steps. WILPF 
is one of the NGO’s referred to. An- 
other significance is the enlargement of 
opportunity for creative participation 
by non-governmental organizations in 
the World Movement for Human Rights, 
provided for by the proposed rights of 
petition. A third significance is most 
important of all. The combined sup- 
port for the directives as a whole by 
the representatives of exactly two-thirds 
of the 57 nations voting and by the 
interested non-governmental organiza- 
tions promises a sufficient, even if not 
large, nucleus of moral power for per- 
sistent, continuous creative effort. Prac- 
tical problems, national policies, and 


popular uncomprehension may prevent - 


at this time the achievement of a worthy 
Covenant. But the reality of coopera- 
tive moral will on a world scale has been 
experienced. We can have faith that 
this cooperative determination and pur- 
pose will be unceasingly directed to- 
ward steady advancement of the whole 
frontier of universal human rights. 


MacArthur .. . 

(cont’d from first page) 
Netherlands, India, Israel, the Philip- 
pines, while acknowledging the Gener- 
al’s military ability, voiced their con- 
cern over his public statements which 
covered not only the military matters 
but had a bearing on political matters 
affecting United Nations policy in 
Korea. Many believed that the Presi- 
dent’s courageous action had created 
an atmosphere favorable to relaxation 
of internatignal tension and afforded 
improved chances for negotiating. 

If any results other than satisfaction 
and “hopes for the best” in the United 
Nations or acrimonious debates in Con- 
gress are to come from the President’s 
decision, then more light and less heat 
must be generated by those responsible 
for the solution of the present situation. 
The question is not whether or not 
General MacArthur faithfully carried 
out directives, but rather whether he 
exceeded his authority and went beyond 
those directives. 

The United Nations and the United 
States acting as one of the member 
states in the United Nations should im- 
mediately proceed along the following 
lines: (1) Give more precise directives 
to the Unified Command as to how their 
objectives can be achieved—keeping in 
mind that it was to repel aggression 
rather than win a war that the United 
Nations took action on June 25th. (It 
would be well to remember General 
Ridgeway’s statement that a halt at the 
38th parallel would be a victory for 
U.N.); (2) Explore every avenue for 
negotiation through the Good Offices 
Committee; the Asian-Arab Group; the 
proposals in President Truman’s speech 
of April 12th for three bases of a settle- 
ment (similar to the U. S. draft of new 
peace aims in Korea, circulated among 
the 14 countries with troops fighting in 
Korea and about to be released when 
General MacArthur made his statement 
of March 24th). The President’s pro- 
posals called for (1) end of the fight- 
ing; (2) concrete steps to insure the 
fighting will not begin again; (3) an 
end to aggression. 

Here is a chance for a new start. We 
dare not let it pass! 


THINGS TO KNOW ABOUT CAZENOVIA 


The Fee — $36 for adults, $26 for 
children, covers all expenses including 
the registration. 


Registration may be paid in advance. 
If possible, send $5 now to Miss Doris 
Shamleffer, 328 North Charles Street, 
Baltimore, Maryland. 

Care for Children will be expertly 
provided by Mrs. Travers Teale, of 
Ithaca, during the morning and after- 
noon sessions. 

Routes to Cazenovia: twenty miles 
from Syracuse, N. Y., on routes 20 and 
13. The village of Cazenovia lies 115 
miles west of Albany on the famous 
Cherry Valley Turnpike. 

Accommodations are in Miss Sham- 
leffer’s charge. Please notify her when 


you expect to arrive, and how long you 
intend to stay. We live together and 
meet at the Cazenovia Junior College. 

When to Arrive. The first meal is 
Sunday supper, June 17. Anyone wish- 
ing to arrive earlier can be cared for 
if arrangements are made in advance. 
There will, of course, be a charge for 
that. The last meal is lunch on Satur- 
day, June 23. 

Recreation: Cazenovia Lake is 4 miles 
long. The fishing should be good for 
husbands and sons who are invited to 
come along. A golf course overlooks 
the lake. The surrounding country is 
rich in historical lore. There is no 
scenery more charming than the course 
of the creek to Chittenango Falls three 
miles North of Cazenovia. 
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